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operation, and furnish a manifold measure of unconscious resistance and its 
conscious symptoms of inhibition. 

2. In an association of sufficient strength this resistance not only may, but 
must take place in a degree corresponding to the strength of the association. 

3. The relation between resistance and inhibition as measured by these 
results may be used as an index of the voluntary effort or intensity of the 
determining tendency, and thus enable one to compare different individuals 
with regard to their strength of will. 

4. An inhibition may be caused not only by a total mental complex, but also 
by its parts or constituents. The same holds true of facilitation. 

5. The results proved conclusively that Selz's objections were eliminated 
in the present investigation and had been of very little, if any, influence in the 
previous work. 

6. The pleasant feeling of greater ease is not a cause but a conscious symptom 
of subconscious facilitation which expresses itself quantitatively in quicker 
reaction-times and fewer errors. 

7. Inhibitions and facilitations may occur side by side and in their general 
effect either partially or totally neutralize each other. 

8. Ach's law that a determining tendency realizes itself the quicker and 
surer the more detailed it is, finds confirmation and is due in part to special 
facilitations, to determined apperceptions, and to adaptation {Einstellung) to 
certain secondary means. 

9. These conclusions may find practical application in teaching and in 
various aspects of daily life, as the author indicates in some detail. 

L. R. Geissler. 
University of Georgia. 

Die Seele des Menschen. Von J. Rehmke. 4. vollig umgearbeitete Auflage. 

Leipzig, Teubner, 1914. — pp. 109. 

The little book is the fourth edition of Rehmke's The Human Mind, well 
known to German students of philosophy. It is a short popularization of the 
ideas which the author develops at large in his General Philosophy (2d ed., 
1905). When Professor Sheldon reviewed Rehmke's Philosophy as Funda- 
mental Science in this Review (vol. XX, no. 6), the German philosopher was 
not yet acknowledged as he is now. Nobody in Germany can deal nowadays 
with psychological problems in a scientific way without previously squaring 
himself with Rehmke. 

From the numerous "Introductions to Psychology," Rehmke's book differs 
entirely. He is not satisfied by stating that we do not, and cannot possibly, 
know what 'soul' or 'mind' means, differing thus from Wundt, for example, 
who accordingly deals with the term 'mind' or 'soul' without actually making 
clear what he means by it. Rehmke starts by determining the exact meaning 
of the philosophical terms. In doing so, he shows how many philosophers 
came to false conclusions merely by not giving a concise meaning to the terms 
they used. By carefully analyzing the meaning of 'mind,' Rehmke finds that 
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this term can only denote an " Einzelwesen " (individual) which is in a constant 
working system with the body, — refuting thus by this dualistic solution Spi- 
noza's theory of parallelism as well as the ' double aspect ' theory and others. 
Just as the body's " Bestimmtheiten " (modes or conditions) are locality, quan- 
tity, and form, so those of the mind are what Rehmke calls the objective ("ge- 
genstandliche"), emotional ("zustandliche "), and thinking ("denkende") 
modes. 

In the second part, the author deals with the special qualities of the mind 
as such. As an objective consciousness (soul, mind and consciousness being 
exactly the same), we perceive and reproduce, — reproducing differing from 
perceiving only by the absence of the nervous excitation; as an emotional 
consciousness, we have pleasure and displeasure; and as a thinking conscious- 
ness, we combine and separate, — thinking being used here in the sense of 
judging, as in logic. Finally Rehmke speaks of the mind as causative con- 
sciousness, in which case it is will, and he gives a clear distinction and expla- 
nation of the different kinds of willing. 

In a time when a revival of mysticism even in the refined form of Bergsonian 
thought tends to obscure philosophical language, Rehmke's demand for clear 
definition of the philosophical terms before using them, is doubly to be wel- 
comed. Had he lived in Kant's time, and had Kant read Rehmke, there would 
certainly be less diversity in the interpretations of his Kritiken. Of course, 
we do not find in Rehmke's writings those picturesque images which form the 
charm — and also the danger — of books like those of Bergson. Rehmke's 
writings are not intended to appeal to the writer's imagination, — they appeal 
only to his intellect, and in this respect, they cannot be praised too highly. 
Though a popular treatise, Rehmke's Human Mind is rather difficult reading, 
the style is not easy, but it is clear and precise, and that is the essential thing. 

Max Muller. 
Dartmouth College. 
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